






VoLUME XXW- 


A CHRISTMAS PEACEMAKER. 
A Holiday Story. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


RS. MOORE stood at the window and looked out upon 
the landscape that had changed wonderfully since yes- 
terday. Then the fields were brown, and in the little church- 
yard on the hill she could see a heap of dark earth that stood 
out sharply against the clump of sturdy oak trees just be- 
yond it, still holding tenaciously to the foliage that Novem- 
er’s frost and rain had turned to russet. Now it was a 
beautiful, white world that she saw, and the little grave upon 
the hill was hidden by the snow that had fallen to make 
earth fair and pure for the birthday of the Lord. 

For it was Christmas morning. 

**It don’t seem much as it did las’ Christmas,” she thought, 
as she looked up the hill. ‘* Then—she was here. Oh—” 
with a sudden catching of her breath as tears came—‘‘ it’s 
so lonesome without her, so lonesome! | didn’t s’pose I'd 
ever get to thinking so much of a child as I did of her. It 
don’t seem’s if | used to care for my own so. Seems to me 
1 can hear her saying, ‘ Merry Christmas, grandma,’ just as 
she said it las’ Christmas mornin’ when she came down 
stairs, with her little nightgown held up in front of her like 
a great, big pocket, full of the things Santa Claus had brought 
her. | didn’t think, then, she was goin’ to leave us so 
soon,” and then the woman broke down with her grief for 
the lost grandchild, and laid her head upon the window- 
sill, and cried. 

Deacon Moore came into the room presently. When his 
wife heard him coming, she lifted her head and wiped her 
eyes hastily with her apron. But he saw the act, and the 
wet spot on the window-sill where her tears had fallen told 
the story of her thoughts. More than once he had seen her 
sitting there looking up the hill toward the churchyard, and 
he knew that her heart was aching for the little girl whose 
life had brought so much sunshine into their lonely home. 

The deacon sat down and took up the newspaper. He 
held it before his face, and seemed to be reading it, but he 
could not distinguish a word on the page, for his eyes were 
blurred with tears called up by the sight of his wife’s sor- 
row and tender memories of the little one who had found 
such a warm corner in his heart. 

By and by Mrs. Moore spoke. 

‘*]’most wish we’d gone over to Brother Josiar’s today, 
as he wanted us to, or that we'd had some o’ the folks come 
here. It don’t seem right, someway, to spend Christmas 
alone.”’ 

‘It don’t seem much like Christmas, that’s a fact,” re- 
sponded the deacon. ‘‘I don’t know when we've b’en all 
alone afore on Christmas Day. Mebbe some o’ the neigh- 
bors’ll drop in bymeby.”’ 

‘*’Tain’t likely,” said his wife. ‘‘ They’re all havin’ com- 
p’ny, or goin’somewhere. There ain’t many folks alone, as 
we betoday. There goes a load now,” as a sleigh went by 
to the merry music of jingling bells. ‘‘They’re goin’ to 
spend Christmas with somebody, | know. Dear me! | 
can’t make it seem right for fam'lies to be scattered so. Joe 
in Dakoty, an’ George in Texas, an’ Emmeline—in heaven, 
but somehow she seems nearest of ’em all,’’ and Mrs. Moore 
wiped her eyes again. 

Just then a burst of childish laughter rang out across the 
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old garden that lay between the house and orchard. It came 
so suddenly, so unexpectedly, that both the deacon and his 
wife were startled. It almost seemed as if the little girl of 
whom they had been thinking must have come back to 
them. 

They looked out of the window in the direction from which 
the sound had come, and saw a little child balancing herself 
on the top rail of the old orchard fence. The rail rocked and 
rolled beneath her feet, and it seemed as if she must fall, but 
by skillful management she contrived to retain her position. 
She was laughing at her exhibition of dexterity, and made 
a charming picture, with her rosy cheeks and shining eyes, 
her yellow hair blowing all about her face as it escaped from 
a little red hood bordered with snowy fur. 

‘‘]! wonder whose child it is, an’ how she come fhere,” 
said the deacon. 

‘*1 wouldn’t wonder if ’twas the little girl that’s come to 
live with John Graham,” answered his -wife. ‘‘I don't 
know’s I've told you about it, but I heard he was goin’ to 
take his sister's child. Her mother died not long ago. | 
shouldn't wonder if she’d run away, ‘cross lots. You—you 
don’t care if | ask her to come in, do you?” 

‘* Why should | care?” asked the deacon. ‘‘! don’t s'pose 
she'll hurt me if she does come from Graham's.” 

For years and years there had been a bitter enmity between 
Deacon Moore and John Graham, his next neighbor and an 
old boyhood friend. They had met each other at church 
and neighborhood affairs week after week, all through these 
years, without exchanging a word. Living in sight of each 
other, they were farther apart than those who live at the 
world’s ends—neighbors, and yet strangers. What the old 
trouble had been few in the place could tell at this late day. 
If they had ever known what it was, they had forgotten 
about it long ago. Indeed, Mrs. Moore often wondered if 
her husband knew why he and his neighbor were at enmity 
with each other. Both were kind-hearted; they had the 
good-will and respect of their neighbors, and it was regretted 
by their friends that the old grudge could not be put out of 
sight once and forever, but it seemed as if the two men had 
grown into such a settled habit of hating one another that it 
was useless to try to overcome it now. 

Mrs. Moore went to the door. 

‘*Be careful, dear, or you'll fall and hurt yourself,” she 
called out to the child on the fence. ‘‘D6n’t you want to 
come in and get warm?” 

**T'll come in, but I ain’t cold,” was the answer, and the 
little girl gave a great jump into the snow, and ran to the 
house, half out of breath with the exertion called out by her 
fence-rail performance. ‘‘! came over to call, you know,” 
she added, trying to look very matronly and dignified. ‘‘ It’s 
Christmas Day, and I wanted to go somewhere, but Uncle 
John said there wasn’t any other place | could go to, and he 
said maybe you wouldn't care to have me come, but I thought 
I'd find out.” 

‘Bless your dear little heart,” cried Mrs. Moore, folding 
the child in her arms, and kissing her rosy cheeks; ‘‘ I’m so 
glad you come! I hope you'll keep right on comin’. If 
there's anything in the world I like it’s little girls like you,” 
with another kiss that, perhaps, was meant more for the 
little girl in the grave upon thé hill than the one to whom it 
was given. 

The little girl looked at the deacon in a kind of doubtful 
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way fora moment. She wanted to say something to him, 
but she didn’t know how to begin. Pretty soon she had 
decided on her plan of action. 

‘* Merry Christmas!” she said, going up to him with a 
roguish smile on her face. ‘‘ You know what they do to 
little girls when they say that, don’t you?” 

‘*! don’t know as I do,” answered the deacon. 

‘*Why—they kiss em,” she laughed, and held up her 
sweet face so temptingly that the deacon could not refuse to 
give the expected caress. 

‘*] like you,”’ she said, as she leaned against his knee, and 
touched his wrinkled face with her chubby finger. ‘‘I'll 
come over and see you every day, if you want me to. Do 
you?” 

‘*] wish you would,” answered the deacon. ‘‘ That is,” 
he added, ‘‘ if your uncle's ‘willin’.” 

‘*Oh, he don’t care,” said the child. ‘‘He said I might 
come today, you know. I wanted him to come with me, 
but he said you wouldn’t want him to. Why not? Don't 
you like him ?”’ 

‘*] guess | like him as well’s he likes me,” answered the 
deacon. 

The little girl looked at him soberly. 

‘*He'd like to have you like him,” she said, presently. ‘| 
know he would.” 

‘*What makes you think that?” asked the deacon, as he 
lifted her to his knee. 

‘Because, when! wanted him to come down here with 
me, and he said you wouldn't want him to, he looked so 
sorry, and he said, ‘We used to be good friends, and | wish 
we could be again, but I don't s’pose we ever will,’ and | 
asked him why not, and he said he didn’t know. And | 
know he felt bad about it, for he looked so sorry | most 
thought he was going to cry, and I guess he did a little, for 
he rubbed his eyes when he thought I wasn't looking. | 
wish you would like Uncle John.” 

‘‘Did he say he wished we could be friends again?” asked 
the deacon. ‘‘Are you sure about that?” 

‘* Yes, he said it,” was the reply. ‘‘ Can’t you be?” 

‘*] s'pose we might, if—.”” The deacon hesitated. 

‘Speak the truth right out, an’ say you s’pose you could 
if both of you'd give in a little,” said Mrs. Moore. “You know 
how it is, Silas—I’ve told you so more’n once—you're both 
so set that neither of you feel like ownin’ up to bein’ to 
blame, but the fact is, one was just as much to blame as the 
other, an’ you know it. I’ve thought, this long time, that if 
one of you'd say to the other, ‘I'm free to own that the 
blame wan't all on your side,’ the other’d be ready to say, 
‘An’ it wan't all on your side either.’ An’ jest as soon’s that 
was Said it would be easy to say, ‘Le’s drop it.’ But I don't 
know’s you'll ever get to that, because both of you want the 
other to be the first to say it. But you can see, from what 
this little girl says, that John Graham's willin’ to let the ol’ 
grudge go, an’ if be is, why shouldn't you be? It don’t look 
right to see two neighbors—an’ both members of the same 
church, too—so out with each other that they never speak. 
An’ it ain't right, an’ you know it, Silas. I’ve of'en won- 
dered how you two could go to prayer-meetin’ with such 
feelin’s in your hearts. What do you s’pose God thinks of 
it? For my part, | don’t b’leeve prayers from hearts with 
such feelin’s in’em ever get very near heaven. It’s b’en a 
long time sence | said as much to you as I’m sayin now, but 
I've thought it, an’ sence the child’s broke the ice I'm goin’ to 
speak my mind, an’! can’t help it if you don’t like it. It’s 
the truth, an’ you know it, Silas,” 

‘*How do you know I hain’t b’en willin’ to be frien’s with 
him?” asked her husband. 

** You never said so to him or anybody else,” responded 
his wife. ‘‘S’posin’ both are willin’, what good does it do 
if you never do anything ?”’ 

The deacon made no reply. 

‘Uncle John said you had a little girl that was just about 


as old as | am, and she died,” the child said, putting her arm 
about the deacon’s neck. ‘‘ Did you love her?” 

‘* Yes, I loved her,’’ the deacon said, brokenly, as he drew 
the questioner to his breast in a caress that was given as much 
to the dead as to the living. ‘‘ Yes, little girl, we loved her, 
an’ it’most broke our hearts to give her up.” 

‘*Don't you think she’d be glad if you and Uncle John 
could be friends again ?”’ 

‘* Mebbe,” answered the deacon. 

‘*But if folks that die and go to heaven want those they 
love to be happy, don’t you Anow she'd be glad ?”’ persisted 
the child. 

‘*Bless her hez urt! she’s a little angel,” said Mrs. Moore, 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘Say, Yes, you do know it, Silas. You 

can't put ber off by beatin’ round the bush.’ 

‘*My mother’s in heaven, and maybe she knows your lit- 
tle girl. I hope so. I hope they'll like each other. That's 
why | want you and Uncle John to be friends, for | like both 
of you. I'm going to come over and see you ‘most every 
day. If you liked Uncle John he could come with me. 
Wouldn't that be nice? I know he’s lonesome today, be- 
cause he hasn't anywhere to go. The girl’s gone home to 
spend Christmas, and we're all alone. That makes me think 
that he told me to hurry back, because he'd be lonesome 
without me. So I'll have to go, but I'll come again, and | 
do wish you'd be friends with Uncle John.” 

The little girl gave each one of them a hug and kiss, and 
started for the door. 

‘* Wait a minnit,” said the deacon, as if he had just that 
instant made up his mind to something. ‘‘I'll go with 
you. 

‘*To Uncle John’s?”’ cried the child. 

The deacon nodded. 

Mrs. Moore gave a little gasp for breath. 

‘* Oh, Silas,”’ she began, and then broke down and cried, 
but the deacon knew it wasn’t because she was sorry. 

‘*Oh, I'm so glad,” cried the child, running and taking hold 
of the deacon’s hand. ‘‘And | know Uncle John will be, 
too.” 

The deacon and his little friend set off across the orchard. 
How many years it had been since he had taken the old path 
that led to the Graham farm! As they went over the hill, he 
thought of old times when he and John Graham were boon 
companions. They had been like brothers. Then the trouble 
came that made them enemies, and their lives had been em- 
bittered by its long existence. 

‘*But it’s got to end here, an’ now,” said the deacon to 
himself, as he neared the Graham homestead. ‘‘ That is, I'm 
goin’ to do what / can to end it.” 

He wondered at the change that had come over him. All 
bitterness seemed to have faded away from his heart like 
frost before the sunshine. ‘‘It’s the Christmas spirit that’s 
got holt of me,” he thought. And he almost laughed aloud 
in the joy of the new feeling that had taken possession of 
him. ‘‘An’ you are the Christmas spirit in flesh an’ blood,” 
he said, tenderly, as he bent down and kissed the child he 
was leading. ‘‘ God bless you for what you've done today, 
little one!”’ 

‘Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried again, ‘‘ so glad.” 

And it seemed to Deacon Moore as if the angels must hear 
her, and be saying, ‘‘ So glad, so glad!” too. 

They were near the house now. Suddenly the door 
opened, and a man stood on the threshold. 

‘*John,” cried Deacan Moore, holding out his hand, ‘* it’s 
Christmas. We've b’en fools long enough. Le’s be frien’s.” 

The other answered not a word. He tried to, but he could 
not. Something seemed to choke him. But his face spoke 
for him. It was eloquent with the expression of a feeling at 
heart that lips could not give utterance to. He put out his 
hand, while great tears trickled over his cheeks, and it 
seemed as if he almost expected it all to resolve itself into a 
dream until he felt the strong, warm grasp of Deacon Moore. 
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Then he knew it was a reality. And the two stood there 
under the blue Christmas sky with clasped hands and radiant 
faces, and their hearts were warm with the fire that was 
kindled in them by the wind of love that was blowing 
through them, and stirring the embers where old friendship 
smouldered. They both realized now how much they had 
longed to be at peace with each other in the years that had 
gone by, but could not be because of the stubborn pride that 
would not let either be the first to yield to better influences. 

‘*Oh, Uncle John, aren’t you glad ?” cried the child. 

‘* Yes, darling, very glad,” he said, brokenly. 


About an hour after the deacon and their little visitor had 
taken their departure, Mrs. Moore looked out to see a sight 
that made her face glow like a June morning. Her husband 
and John Graham were coming down the orchard path to- 
gether, leading the little girl between them. 

She ran to the door to meet them. 

‘*Oh, I'm so glad!’’ she cried, and then began to cry, 
woman-fashion, as she held out her hand to her old neigh- 
bor. 

‘*That’s what we've all b’en sayin’,”’ said the deacon. 
‘* You said it didn’t seem like Christmas, so | thought I'd 
bring along some visitors an’ see if we couldn't ‘liven things 
up a bit. Walk right in, John, an’ make yourself to home— 
jest as you uset to. This is the first time you've crossed my 
threshold in a good many years, but | hope it won't be the 
las’ time.” 

Such a happy Christmas as that one was the old house had 
never known before. Mrs. Moore bustled about in the 
kitchen to get a dinner that would do honor to the occasion, 
and little Mary helped her, and every now and then she 
would say, ‘‘ Oh, I'm so glad,’ and then Mrs. Moore would 
stop her work to give her a hug and kiss and say, ‘‘ Yes, 
dear, an’ so'm ].”’ 

When the dinner was on the table, and they sat down to 
partake of it, Deacon Moore said, ‘‘Ask a blessin’, John,”’ 
and while all heads were bowed a few broken words were 
said, but how much they meant God knew, for they told of 
the triumph of love that sanctified and made sweet forever 
the memory of that Christmas Day. 

‘Oh, this has been a blessed, blessed Christmas,” Mrs. 
Moore said, when her visitors were starting forhome. ‘‘ God 
sent this dear little girl to bring it all about—I know He did. 
She's a dear little peacemaker, bless her sweet soul!’ and 
she bent to give another hug and kiss. 

‘*Blessed are the peacemakers,’’ said Deacon Moore, rev- 
erently, and his wife and John Graham both said, as with one 
voice, ‘‘ Amen!” 

And, as they said it, from the little village over the hill the 
sound of bells came, sweet and clear, across the white fields, 
and they seemed to voice the thought that was in each heart 
—the beautiful Christmas thought—of 


Peace on earth, good-will to men! 


BAYREUTH AND WAGNER. 
Il. 
BayReEUTH, Bavaria, GERMANY, August 12, 1896. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: 
Be Wagnerians are quite sure that we now have a Sieg- 

fried. The right person for this role had yet to be born. 
None of the former representatives of that lovely German 
hero figure approached the ideal of the poet-composer. 
Even Albert Niemann, the famous Wagner singer, in the part 
of Siegfried was not completely in congruity with what the 
idea of the poet-composer was in the third part of the Nibe- 
lungen tragedy. Niemann used to give too much promi- 
nence to the ingredient of unrivaled strength in the makeup 
of the character of that boy ‘‘who never could learn to be 
afraid of anything.’’ Niemann neglected the heavenly sim- 
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plicity, the naivete, the love of nature, the sentimentality | 
would say, if that word had no reproaching after-taste—the 
Gemiitsseite found in the Siegfried character. In Herr Burg- 
staller | am sure we have found fhe Sregfried. Herr Burg- 
staller is a talent which was discovered and educated by the 
Bayreuth school of dramatic musical style (Musikdirector 
Kniese, principal), and though he has studied music compar- 
atively a very short time, he undoubtedly, after yesterday's 
performance, must be pronounced as the best Siegfried who 
has been on the stage so far. The only thing necessary for 
him is to let his voice ripen, especially the high notes of it, 
and to keep on studying, generally speaking; then, | am 
sure, he will become one day the ideal of Wagner's favorite 
character, the God of Youth and Light. The mimic part of 
his Siegfried yesterday certainly can not be imagined more 
perfect. His treatment of the German language was ideal; 
his enunciation was so clear that nobody could have missed 
the slightest part of a word. 

It is a lamentable fact, but it must be stated that the only 
Wagner singers who are understandable are the ones edu- 
cated after the Bayreuth methods. I wished | knew its 
secrets; | certainly would publish them here on this occasion, 
as clear and distinct enunciation in song, certainly is a great 
treat. 

You should have seen Siegfried mend the pieces of Sieg- 
mund’s broken sword: everything was actually done; the 
iron became actually red hot, the bellows were actually 
blown. A professional blacksmith could not have done 
better. 

You should have seen and heard Siegfried yesterday in 
that most touchingly beautiful scene under the tree, after he 
has slain the dragon, and, after having tasted its blood, com- 
mences to understand the voices of the birds. 

And the orchestra! Who ever heard such an orches- 
tra! Siegfried Wagner again conducted, and though it 
must be admitted that Hans Richter, the famous veteran 
Wagnerian, studied with the orchestra, and so did the most 
difficult part of the work, Siegfried Wagner nevertheless 
also deserves very high credit. Because it is a truism that 
an orchestra can not play well and artistically if the momen- 
tary conductor is not a good one and no artist, no matter how 
well somebody else might have practised with the musicians 
before. Biilow, for instance, used to study a certain pro- 
gram with the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin, and then 
conduct this program at the regular Philharmonic subscrip- 
tion concert. Then the next day the same program would 
be repeated for a cheaper price at the popular Philharmonic 
concert under another conductor. But I tell you, you should 
have heard the difference! Due respect, therefore, to Sieg- 
fried Wagner! He must be an artist, or the orchestra yester- 
day could not have sounded as it did. 

Breuer, as Mime, did very beautifully, but, according to my 
taste, Lieban, in Berlin, is a more ideal portrayer of this 
role. Friedrichs, as Alberich, was marvelously strong, and 
came up in every way to the expectations which people 
were entitled to raise after having seen his intensely dramatic 
portrayal of Alberich in ‘‘Rhinegold” last Sunday. | liked 
Frau Gulbranson as Brunnbilde still better yesterday than 
the day before in ‘‘ Valkyrie.” Her voice came out mag- 
nificently. Frau Schumann-Heick, as Erda, again displayed 
her rich, sonorous contralto voice to best advantage. It 
seemed to be made to order for Erda purposes. Elmblad, 
as Fafner, who has to sing through a speaking-tube all the 
time, has the biggest bass voice | ever heard in my life, even 
Grengg (Vienna) not excepted, to whom I used to give 
the palm in this respect. I find Grengg’s name on the 
program for this afternoon. He is to give the difficult part 
of Hagen, and | am eagerly looking forward for his in- 
terpretation of it. He used to give principally bass-buffo 
roles when | heard him in Leipzig years ago, and must have 
broadened wonderfully to be able to play and sing the part 
of Hagen in Bayreuth. 
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By the way, the performances in Bayreuth begin at four 
o'clock in the afternoon (with exception of the short ‘‘ Rhine- 
gold,” which commences at five). There is an intermission 
of three quarters of an hour between the acts, and the play is 
out before ten. You see this way no musical indigestion 
is to be dreaded. One enjoys everything with the greatest 
comfort. 

I must mention yet that Perron as Wanderer (Wotan in 
disguise) again had beautiful moments, but it is a pity that 
his voice, generally speaking, is not big enough for this part; 
his interpretation always is artistic, and when he picked up 
the broken splinters of his spear his acting was perfectly 
touching. 

Today the most serious and grandest day of the Trilogy 
awaits us: the ‘‘Gotterdammerung,” the end of the gods 
and the end of the play. 

Goodbye for today, and more tomorrow. 

Yours very truly, 
THEODOR BOHLMANN. 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC AS ART. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


RIS TENG is more noticeable in the present condition of 
musical study in the country at large than the new awak- 
ening of interest in the larger aspects of music as an art and 
a literature. In place of remaining satisfied with continual 
lessons, and at last the ability to play ‘‘Old Black Joe” with 
variations, or ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” the aspiring appe- 
tite runs to the works of the greatest masters and desires to 
know them as a part of culture. There is never a week in 
which | do not get one or more letters of tenor like the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Dear Sir: Knowing your public spirit” (who told them, 
| wonder?) ‘‘and your ability, | come to you for assistance. 
I have been appointed chairman of a program committee to 

repare work fora musical club meeting once in two weeks. 
Juring the course of the winter we desire to take up the 
works of all the principal composers. Will you kindly as- 
sist us in preparing such a program? A stamp is enclosed 
for an early reply.” 

Sometimes it is the American composer who is to be hon- 
ored by the winter's work, and the questioners desire to know 
who the composers are who should be included, what they 
have written, and where information can be had concerning 
them. 

I believe I have spoken before in these columns of the work 
of Mr. W. M. Derthick in his ‘‘ Musical-Literary Clubs,” of 
which Mr. John S. Van Cleve has been a large contributor 
and promoter. These clubs nownumber a hundred or more 
in different parts of the country, and are all following a series 
of program books devoted to different composers. The 
book gives socalled ‘‘analyses” of the pieces and a ‘‘char- 
acterization” of the composer. The idea is to have an an- 
alysis read preparatory to playing the work. | have no 
doubt that much good is being done by these clubs, and 
those interested in the matter can easily learn more by writ- 
ing to Professor Van Cleve at Cincinnati, or to Mr. Derthick 
at Handel Hall, Chicago. | give addresses to save myself 
trouble. 

There are certain difficulties appertaining to any scheme 
of studying the leading composers from an art standpoint, 
which will stand in our way for quite a number of years yet, 
despite the great advance which has been made in piano 
technics and in the abundance of fairly well-trained voices. 
When it comes to presenting actual programs of master- 
works in any small community, the question of performance 
becomes troublesome. While there are several sonatas of 
Beethoven in the fourth and fifth grades of pianoforte diffi- 
culty, these works do not fairly represent the great master, 
since they were written probably for students or for some 
demand of a semipopular character. There are other sona- 


tas of Beethoven falling within the sixth grade, or seventh, 
but all the great ones demand more than eighth-grade ability. 
By this | mean that a piano student able to play the studies 
well in my eighth grade of ‘‘ Materials,” would need in addi- 
tion to this much experience in Bach, Schumann, Liszt, and 
Chopin, before being able to give a really good interpretation 
and performance of any of the larger sonatas. What is 
wanted is not simply the ability to go through the notes, 
but something very much over—an understanding of them 
and a mastery of the technical difficulties, leaving a surplus 
for free action of mind in interpretation after the fingers have 
been duly ‘‘run.”’ 

In order to meet this difficulty | am just now preparing a 
series of programs devoted to Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, separately and in 
various combinations, occupying ten evenings. 1 am begin- 
ning with easy selections from Bach, but carefully made for 
the purpose of showing Bach's peculiarities of an When 
we have had the first four masters apart, we take them in 
combination, in order to bring their peculiarities and indi- 
vidualities of style and spirit into immediate comparison. | 
have up to this time published three of these programs with 
notes. They are in Music for October, November, and De- 
cember, and anyone interested can examine them there. 

I have also been written to by several correspondents who 
are carrying classes and clubs through the greater part of the 
first volume of my ‘‘How to Understand Music.” That 
work (published so long ago that | may be permitted to re- 
fer to it) was written for this very purpose, namely, to show 
by what combination of studies and selections a class of stu- 
dents might be carried through the modern literature for 

iano and song down to the middle of the romantic period. 
t was the outgrowth of several years of experiments in just 
this kind of work, and | doubt whether, in spite of so much 
written since, there is any better way of arriving at the same 
breadth of view concerning music. When! made the book 
in 1880 there were no such clubs or classes as these, and 
there was no demand for such a book. No publisher would 
take it, and | had to publish it myself; but | sold fifteen hun- 
dred copies within three months of publication. Virtue is 
sometimes its own reward. | fancy from what such friends 
as John C. Fillmore and others write me that a class carried 
through this course finds it interesting all the way. For- 
merly considerable criticism was made upon the difficulty 
of the selections it required; but the standard of playing is 
all the time advancing, and there is less complaint now than 
formerly. 

The main thing in any cooperative study of music as art 
is to learn to understand music and feel it by bearing, as dis- 
tinguished from merely learning the facts about music and 
opinions about music from books. The latter is handy 
sometimes to serve as an appearance of intelligence, but it 1s 
not the real thing. That brilliant man, Mr. Constantine 
Sternberg, once wrote an article in which he told of an in- 
telligent gentleman who knew himself to be ignorant in 
music, and who therefore took lessons some months or years 
for the sole purpose of learning how to understand music. 
He did not desire to play, he knew it was too late; but he 
did desire to learn what music was. So Sternberg played 
him a multitude of things in the proper contrast and se- 
quence for bringing out the inner spirit and individualities of 
style and manner. 

This story strikes the central note in a club of the kind I 
am suggesting. It need not be that all can play, or even 
think that they can play. There may be many who only 
desire to hear and feel. That there will be much left to be 
further desired in any interpretation of the larger works, as 
given in the smaller places, goes without saying, since full 
equipped artists do not live in everytown. But there is this 
about first-class music that when you have somewhat dis- 
counted it in perfection of performance there will be still 
enough left to repay study and hearing. Beethoven in par- 
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ticular is one of these masters; Schumann and Liszt are 
others. Chopin, on the contrary, is a master whose style 
and finish are yery important elements in the effect which 
he produces, and to play his pieces roughly is to miss much 
of their peculiar charm. Bach is another who needs to be 
played with a great deal of perfection, and at the same time 
with earnest musical spirit. It is considerations of this kind 
which make the series of programs upon which | am now 
engaged likely to be valuable where the resources are not 
at the highest. I mention these because they represent a 
considerable study, and are to be had by any wanting them 
free except the cost of the copies of the magazines contain- 
ing them. 

When the program of my ‘‘How to Understand Music’”’ 
is to be followed, it can very easily be carried out by a 
teacher with his class; but it is equally well adapted to co- 
operative application. There is a difference between my 
work and the very able ‘‘ Musical Analysis”’ of Mr. Goodrich 
in this, that while he has constantly in view the object of 
perfecting the technical hearing of music, my work has in 
view the artistic hearing of music, which is not quite the 
same thing. For merely expert hearing, my book contains 
but little training: but of artistic hearing it contains a great 
deal. So while his work may be much more valuable for 
school and class use, it does not quite cover the demands of 
such club work as | am here speaking of. 

There are also many teachers of eminence located in our 
lesser cities who would prefer to make out their own courses, 
and will be able to do so well. 

Speaking of American composers, we have now many 
who write creditably, but | do not happen to remember any 
Americans except MacDowell, Foote, and Chadwick, who 
aim at high art in writing for the piano. We have also such 
composers as Mason, Gottschalk, Wollenhaupt, Wilson G. 
Smith, and a large number of others, who write what might 
be called parlor music. They are tone-poets of various de- 
grees of elegance and finish, but without pretense of high- 
art things to say. While, therefore, several evenings might 
be pleasantly devoted to their works, they would not have 
the same scope in culture as the same number of evenings 
devoted to the great masters. When there is time we ought 
to do both. Dr. Mason thinks MacDowell one of the very 
best composers of the present time, fully equal to the best 
in Europe. I believe that, aside from Brahms and a few 
other great ones, he is—still | confess that much of Mac- 
Dowell’s work seems to me to have been conditioned by 
ideas outside of music, by poetical and picturesque concep- 
tions rather than by purely musical inspiration. It is to this 
extent more far-fetched, and it will not last so long. Mac- 
Dowell, however, is a very excellent master and we ought, 
as Americans, to know his work better. 

This cooperative study of music as art will have, for the 
present, to be carried on by social clubs; but later it will be 
made a part of conservatory training, and the ideals thus 
fostered will enter into current study and gradually elevate 
it, so that more and more the performance of music by the 
great masters, or by later masters also great, will be more 
and more universal. And it is in the power of every enthu- 
siastic musician to help in this movement by urging the 
formation of some club or society in his community devoted 
to this end. 

It is no longer mere performance, but Music as Art—both 
with capital initials. 

Chicago, November 10, 1896. 


My spirit like a charmed bark doth swim 

Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing 
Far away into the regions dim 

Of rapture—as a boat with swift sails winging 
Its way down some many winding river! 


—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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DR. THEODOR KULLAK. 
BY WILSON G. SMITH. 


ORN September 12, 1818; died March 1, 1882. Was one 

of the greatest pianists and teachers of the present time. 
His exceptional talents as a teacher are evident in the long 
list of celebrated pianists—Scharwenka, Moszkowski, W. H. 
Sherwood, Emil Liebling, Grunfeld, Hoffmann, etc.— who 
were educated under his guidance. 

After numerous concert tours he located in Berlin, where 
he founded the Kullak Institute, which maintained a great 
reputation during his life. Kullak was a pupil of Czerny in 
piano-playing, and of Sechter in theory and composition. | 
had the pleasure of attending his piano classes for a few 
months just prior to his death, and always marveled at his 
poetic touch and wonderful memory. The class usually 
comprised some ten to fifteen advanced piano students, and 
the profound respect Kullak inspired in this band of ambi- 
tious workers was most delightful to witness. 

The lessons were always given with the pupil at one piano 
and the professor at his favorite instrument, and the prodig- 
ious memory displayed by him was almost beyond belief. 
| believe that he knew all of the classic literature for the 
piano; it was only in the most modern works that he even 
referred to any notes. 

No matter what fugue of Bach, sonata of Beethoven, We- 
ber, or Schubert, concerto of Beethoven, Hummel, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, or even Brahms was being played, at any error 
occurring Dr. Kullak would take up the composition at the 
point of weakness and play it for the class, with his concep- 
tion, and what wonderful moments of inspiration he used to 
astonish us with! Not infrequently he would seem to forget 
his class environments and give us such a rendition of a 
Beethoven sonata or Bach fugue as | can never forget. 

| remember well one occasion which will perhaps give an 
excellent insight into his severely critical judgment. A brill- 
iant technical student had played through a movement of 
Saint-Saens’ G minor Concerto, and we were all rather 


abashed at the display of technic the young pianist had ex- _ 


hibited. 

Kullak heard the movement through without comment, 
except at times taking up the orchestral parts to reinforce the 
soloist, and, at the end, one could hardly look for other than 
flattering comment. But not so. The movement was taken 
up and analyzed, and the criticism of the master was keen 
and sarcastic in its condemnation of technic without soul 
and poetry. He then played the movement through, which 
revealed such beauties of phrasing and tone-coloring as the 
poor student in his all-absorbing effort at brilliancy had quite 
forgotten, or better still, never dreamed of. 

Following this concerto, Kullak called upon a young Amer- 
ican student to play, and when he mentioned a certain one 
of Beethoven's earlier sonatas a grin of sarcastic tolerance 
was seen to illuminate the features of the class members, 
who thought it beneath their artistic dignity to play anything 
later than Op. 57 or 110. However, Professor Kullak invited 
the young American to take his seat at the piano and begin, 
which he did with much fear and trembling, knowing full 
well that a simple sonata of Beethoven would make but a 
sorry show technically after the brilliant concerto of Saint- 
Saens. 

I can see now the encouraging smile on the master’s face 
as he preluded the playing by a few measures. 

Well, to make a long story short, the sonata was played, 
and when finished, after several kind criticisms, Kullak 
turned to the class aad said, ‘‘ Young gentlemen, | observed 
that you looked somewhat sarcastic as Herr an- 
nounced his sonata, but allow me to say to you that Herr 
, although he can hardly be considered a virtuoso, 
plays like a genuine musician, and you can all of you learn 
much from him in style, if not in technique.” To Herr 
Y , who had just previously played the Saint-Saens 
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concerto in a manner evidencing the greatest confidence and 
self-approval, he added, ‘‘ You may be able to ‘ execute’ the 
concerto, but you have much to learn before you can ‘ play’ 
the simple sonata of Beethoven as Herr has done.”’ 

Woe to the students who by their manner displayed any 
idea of self-sufficiency! They always came to grief, and 
went home more humiliated than satisfied. 

I can recall but one or two of Kullak’s class at that time who 
have attained any great celebrity as pianists, but | am happy 
to add that the young American who served as an object les- 
son on that occasion has achieved quite an honorable success 
in his native land. 

As a composer Kullak is best known by his ‘‘ Octave 
School,” which is undoubtedly the most popular of any sim- 
ilar works. His piano works include an interesting concerto, 
many salon-pieces, including fantasies, paraphrases, etc., and 
a trio for piano and strings. 

From 1846 till his death he held the honorable title of 
court pianist to the Emperor of Prussia. His funeral, which 
1, with others of his numerous mourning pupils, participated 
in, was attended by all of the distinguished musical circles 
of Berlin. | have, among my many mementoes of musical 
Germany, a leaf from the wreath | placed in veneration and 
sorrow upon his grave.—Song Journal. 





STRAY THOUGHTS. 
FLORENCE C. ACTON. 


How refreshing is the pupil who comes for the lesson 
with a cheerful spirit, ready to grasp new ideas with a 
responsiveness that calls out the best and most sympathetic 
powers of the teacher. 

On the contrary, how depressing is the pupil who comes 
in a fault-finding spirit, and who seems to feel that heaven 
and earth must bend to every petty foible. Truly such re- 
quire wonderful tact on the part of the teacher. One must 
be constantly on the defensive, constantly build bulwarks, 

. So to speak, in order to meet any emergency. 

These are not to be compared to the highly-strung pupil 
whose temperament requires change of routine. Sften 
where such pupils show a reluctance to begin the lesson 
with mechanical exercises and studies, and whose nerves 
through some disturbing cause have not the right tone, an 
entire change of program adds materially to the interest of 
the lesson. Reading to the pupil in such cases has a quiet- 
ing influence. Often, after a pleasant anecdote or bit of 
musical history, the regular lesson is resumed with increased 


interest. 
Con 


There is room in a community for every musician accord- 
ing to his capacity, and he is generally given credit for that 


which he can do best. 
Cor 


The musician who has studied incorrect methods under 
incompetent teachers might say with Goethe, who received 
so many new and delightful impressions while sojourning 
in Rome: ‘‘One must, so to speak, be new-born; and one 
looks back on his earlier notions as a man does on the little 
shoes which fitted him when a child. | am like an architect 
who has begun to build a tower, but finds he has laid a bad 
foundation; he becomes aware of the fact betimes, and will- 
ingly goes to work to pull down all that he has raised above 
the earth, and having done so, he proceeds to enlarge his 
ground plan, and now rejoices to anticipate the undoubted 
stability of his future building.” 


i 2) 


A pretty conceit was that of a father of a famous French 
writer, who, fearing to jar on the finer sensibilities of his son, 
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would not permit him to be awakened in the morning by 
any but the sweetest musical sounds. How much there is 
in the melodious, well-modulated tones of the mother's 
voice toward forming character in her child. The little one 
instantaneously catches the notes of those with whom it 
is thrown, whether whining, dictatorial, joyous, or sorrow- 
ful. The soul develops best in a sunny atmosphere, and that 
which the child hears must reach inwardly for good or evil. 
What an inestimable power for good may a simple lullaby 
be, which is sung to the child by the mother,, sinking into 
the soul, and there passively remaining to bring forth good 
fruit later on in life. How often the eyes fill with tears, and 
faltering resolution is strengthened, as these mother-songs 
of long ago come back to us freighted with the sweetest 
associations. 


TECHNIC AND PRACTICE. 


T Saal. practice should be free from timidity. Care- 
ful thought and strict method should never cramp en- 
deavor. The pupil should venture, nothing doubting; and 
the teacher should kindly encourage his self-trust. Good 
tone is greatly the outcome of muscular plasticity. It is 
doubtless a law that stiff strokes and rigid fibres force hard 
tone, and limber strokes and loose fibres elicit mellow tone. 
A sympathetic touch is to have something of a mental prep- 
aration, and must be realized by a perfect cooperation of all 
the joints of the fingers, a loose but even wrist, and plastic 
forearms. 

Equality of finger-power is to be attained, firstly, by a 
horizontal hand, always avoiding the shed-roof dip toward 
the little finger; and, secondly, by much practice of accent 
exercises in various positions, and especially in scale and 
arpeggios, as in Mason’s method. The practice of full ar- 
peggio chords, with clear, even, rapid movement, holding 
down every finger struck until all are raised simultaneously, 
is very useful. Pure finger-strokes should be cultivated to 
the ability of playing even powerful chords with them alone. 
The flexible, independent action of the thumb is very neces- 
sary, and should be sedulously attended to. To remind 
amateurs that it should be always over the keyboard may 
seem needless, but in thousands of cases it is not. 

Power of tone is to be sought in swift suddenness of 
stroke, not by bearing on the keys with the weight of the 
shoulders and body. A baby’s hand with a spasmodic hit 
would bring out a louder sound than would the slow tread 
of an elephant’s foot. The left hand should be well trained, 
not only for its own work’s sake, but because it will be less 
liable to hamper execution with the right. The bass strings 
require more strength of touch than do the treble. The 
lowest note of a chord in the bass should be well heard, and 
ciphers and inequalities in the other notes should be avoided 
by putting each key promptly and entirely down. In ordi- 
nary chord-playing both hands should strike exactly together. 
In slow movements amateurs are quite apt to let the left 
hand lead. 

Waste of motion on staccato notes and chords should be 
shunned. The hand should not, after rising, fall with a 
threatening motion toward the keys, but rather retain its 
upwardness for the next stroke. Elastic upward spring in 
short touches and piquant notes should be under full com- 
mand, and the hand never allowed to fall on them like a 
lump of putty. Extensions should be patiently done a little 
every day, with a gradual increase of width, until after sev- 
eral months, or a year, the fully grown hand can play a fourth 
easily with any two fingers. 

As to the number of hours one should employ in technical 
practice, much will depend on the physical endurance of the 
player. When freshness and vigor seem to wane, it is best 
to take an intermission. One hour of work with intense at- 


tention and studious tact is worth more than four hours of 
drowsy dawdling. 
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G. Ludovic, Op. 48. 


Andante religioso. 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 


SOPRANC OR TENOR. 











Music by 
F.H. COWEN 
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A vocalist of the calliope order, Solak by name, recently 
sang two hundred and fifty songs at a stretch, at an exhibi- 
tion in Budapest. A continuous performance twelve hours 
in length! May a kind Providence keep Herr Solak at 
Budapest. 


Our Christmas supplement to the Visiror, which accom- 
panies this number of our paper, consists of sixteen pages 
of music especially composed for the Visiror. Dr. Root's 
Anthem is one of the many we have in our possession which 
he composed for our use. The Anthems by Mrs. Adams and 
Messrs. Danks and Murray were written expressly for this 
supplement. It is hoped and believed that this music will 
be largely used, and be both a profit and pleasure to all who 
sing and hear it. It should be sung with snap and vigor, 
and with the brightness and good will which characterizes 
the Christmas season. 


A MEANS of education not appreciated as it should be is 
the reading of the scores of the master-minds of music. 
Often much more can be gained in this way than by listen- 
ing to a performance of such works. The study of a score 
will give an insight into the methods of construction, form, 
and contrapuntal writing that can not come by hearing. 
Gounod’s teachers in the Paris Conservatory said to him 
many times, ‘‘ Read Mozart, read the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’”’ 
and later, when Gounod was in Rome as the winner of le 
grand prix, he dropped attendance upon the opera, and 
devoted himself to the study of scores, as yielding the great- 
est revenue to his fund of musical knowledge. 








TuE consistency of some of our musical pedagogues is 
not a very expensive piece of jewelry. For instance, those 
who oppose the ‘‘movable do”’ system, and insist that ‘‘C”’ 
is ‘‘do” always in all keys, should also demand that ‘‘one” 
should be applied to ‘‘C” throughout the whole realm of 
music, without regard to keys. But this they do not do. 
In their use of the numerals they practically admit the prin- 
ciple of key and scale relationship, which is the basis of the 
‘‘movable do” system, by naming the keynote ‘‘one,” 
whatever the pitch may be. What is the practical difference 
between ‘‘ movable do ” and ‘‘movable one?’’ Yet some 
teachers turn in holy horror from the former idea, while 
hugging to their very illogical bosoms the latter one. 
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Tue Musical Million usually gives due credit for articles 
taken from the VisiTor, but, in the case of ‘‘Good Temper,” 
by Florence C. Acton, written for and published in the Octo- 
ber Visiror, the Million neglected the usual courtesy, prob- 
ably inadvertently. We speak of this now because, as the 
VisiTor prints its contents ‘‘ solid,” original articles, edito- 
rials and all, some journals have copied from our paper ad 
libitun without giving credit, on the mistaken supposition 
that ‘‘solid matter” is common property. Most of the ar- 
ticles in the VisiTor are written or collated expressly for it. 
It is not a ‘‘scissor’’ paper. We use the solid form because 
we like it best, and also because it permits us to give a 
greater amount of reading matter than we could give with 
the ‘‘ open,” or ‘‘ leaded,” system. 


THERE is much mystifying talk nowadays about ‘‘ art for 
a purpose,” and “‘ art for art's sake,” but the real use of any 
art may be easily comprehended. Asa recent writer has 
said: When art is faithful to imaginative truth all such catch 
— as those quoted above are but a jugglery of words. 

he purpose of art is to reveal the deepest truth. Its scope 
is as vast as the world of thought. There is within us an 
instinctive craving to see a// the truth, and art is a human 
device for gratifying this desire as far as possible, and if we 
believe that the truth is good for us, art is justified. But, as 
the Visiror has often claimed, truth is many-sided, and, 
while at times we may, like Pilate, ask what is truth, we 
may still find, each for himself, in painting, sculpture, and 
music, that which will, to the individual soul, completely 
answer the question, though no two answers may be alike. 


WitHouT wishing to preach to our readers, we desire to 
echo a sentiment recently expressed in an educational jour- 
nal concerning leadership. This may properly be applied to 
music-teachers, or to any who lead and instruct others. A 
thorough teacher should be as thoroughly unselfish. He 
will fall short of his purpose and his mission if in his work 
he thinks only of what he can get out of it for himself. 
‘*Say what we will, unselfishness is the only permanent 
power of life. There is no true or permanent success today, 
whether of men or movements, that is not built on a foun- 
dation of unselfishness. Men may rule for a time who 
work for ambition, for selfish ends, for power, for self alone, 
but their rule is never great nor long. Men read them, and 
follow if they can serve themselves, but a greater influence 
will at any moment secure them, and the leader’s (or teach- 
er’s) power is over.” 


THE question of what is good music is brought to the fore 
again by the reply of the Musical Times to a query of a con- 
temporary. 

Can a teacher of music afford to present other than good music in bis or 
her public performances, is a question often asked. We answer, no. Who 
has heard of a profane, drinking person ever leading anyone into the fold of 
Christ ?>— Exchange. 

There you go again, and in a long article talk all around 
the subject and say nothing because you don’t define what 
is meant by ‘‘ good music.’” Of course, every teacher ought 
to present ‘‘good”’ music and ‘‘ good” everything else. No- 
body advocates bad things. But who shall decide what is 
‘*good” in music? There is such a lot of wishy-washy 
nonsense about ‘‘ classic’’ writings that the average teacher 
doesn't dare admit that a native-born American can do much 
more than copy after somebody who lived in Germany or 
Italy a generation or two ago. And it is this fear of what 
others may say that makes the average piano program 
tedious and wearisome. The player, perhaps, would like 
to introduce something modern, something with a distinct 
melody, something that, possibly, was written in this coun- 
try, and within a year or two, but he is afraid of the criti- 
cisms of other musicians, and consequently falls back on a 
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toccata and fugue, and a fugue and toccata, and, if he feels 
real reckless, gives a fiery interpretation of a Czerny five-fin- 
ger exercise, arranged by Liszt, disarranged by Tausig, and 
glued together again by Rubinstein. Now, what is ‘‘good”’ 
music, after allP Who can give a definition? 


HOW GOUNOD'S PUNISHMENT WAS MADE 
PLEASANT. 


A HINT TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Gounod, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” relates a school incident in 
which he was concerned that ought to be a great help to all 
students, as it was to him. He was once kept after school 
for some delinquency, and punished by being required to 
copy something like 500 verses. Naturally the work was not 
a labor of love, and he went about in a careless, slipshod 
manner that attracted the notice of the teacher, who ap- 
proached him and said, ‘‘ That is badly written; what are 
you doing there?’’ Gounod, raising his head, replied, 
‘*Tiens /! perhaps you think it is amusing!” ‘It is tire- 
some,’’ the teacher replied,‘‘ because you are doing it 
badly; if you would take more care it would not be so te- 
dious.” 

This was a new idea to Gounod that not only helped him 
through a disagreeable task at the time, but was of great 
service throughout his busy life. From that day he was 
never negligent or thoughtless at his work. It was a 
sudden revelation of the secret of attention and applica- 
tion. 

There is much in the study of music which is mere drudg- 
ery, and that of the most tiresome nature when undertaken 
in the spirit with which Gounod began copying his verses. 
Such work is almost considered as punishment for the delin- 
quencies of nature—a penalty which must be paid for defect- 
ive heredity or violated law, a bitter medicine made necessary 
by unhealthy conditions. 

Teachers are much, if not altogether, to blame if any part 
of a lesson is disagreeable to take. Personally, five-finger 
exercises and scales were our befe noir in our earlier music 
lessons. They were not made interesting to us, because, 
perhaps, our instructor could see nothing interesting in them 
himself, or did not know how, or think it necessary, to put 
interest into them, or incite interest in us for them. The 
result was that this elementary study was ‘‘ work” indeed, 
‘*all work and no play,” making the hill of Parnassus a very 
hard and uninteresting one to climb. ; 

In later years, when we in turn became teacher, it was 
with a desire to make this kind of study pleasant if not easy. 
We believed that any series of musical sounds, even a five- 
finger exercise, could be surrounded with pleasant and help- 
ful thoughts and suggestions, and that the imagination could 
have some play even in this most elementary stage of student 
life. We believe so now, and the present methods of some 
of our more progressive teachers support us in our conclu- 
sions. 

Then, again, if a pupil is instructed and encouraged to do 
his best at whatever work he is set to perform, and will not 
allow himself to be careless, indifferent, and slovenly, an in- 
terest will be given his work that will very materially help 
him over the hard places, and make his practice a matter of 
pride. 

The Vistror has often claimed that one should not be sat- 
isfied to do well merely, but should do his dest always. 
He should always live up to the best that is in him, and, like 
Budd in *‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘‘ put in his best licks 
every time.” 

This very endeavor to do one’s best, even in the least inter- 
esting exercise, will ennoble both the student and the study, 
and give a zest to work that can be obtained in no other 
way. 
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GEORG KRUGER, PIANIST. 


MONG the apostles of art, those who preach the gospel 

of the beautiful for the amelioration of mankind, the 
musician holds justly a high rank. Among musicians none 
ranks higher than the pianist in general usefulness, by reason 
of the omnipresence of his instrument and the copious liter- 
ature composed for it. The coming of a new pianist, there- 
fore, is always an auspicious event. Mr. Georg Kriiger, whose 
portrait will be found on the cover page of the Visiror, is a 
native of the famous medizval city of Luebeck in North Ger- 
many. He received his first instruction on the pianoforte 
from Gottfried Herrmann (court chapel-master of the Prince 
of Sondershausen), and his theory studies were begun under 
Herm. Ley, cathedral organist in the city of Luebeck. Mr. 
Kriiger is a man of liberal education, being a graduate of the 
Catharineum of his native city. He received further instruc- 
tion from a most gifted musician, the pianist-composer, Pro- 
fessor Hermann Genss, honorary memher of the University 
of Bologna. Having gone to the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic in Berlin, his artistic studies took a wide range, for the 
piano was continued under Professor Heinrich Barth, court 
pianist to the German Emperor, voice culture under Felix 
Schmidt and Max Stange, composition under the half-brother 
of Clara Schumann, Woldemar Bargiel, and Franz Schulz, 
and musical history under the renowned Philip Spitta, whose 
biography of J. S. Bach is a monument of learning. At the 
Austrian capital he further prosecuted the study of the piano- 
forte under the famous Russian master, Theodore Leschetitz- 
ky, whose marvelous pupils, Essipoff and Paderewski, have 
carried his renown throughout the world. Leschetitzky is 
famous for the romantic-emotional fervor of his style, as 
Barth for the classic solidity and masculine firmness of his 
interpretations, so that Mr. Kriiger has received the benefit 
of a well-rounded pianistic training. 

Mr. Kriiger frequently appeared in concerts in Berlin, and 
after filling a special engagement for a concert tour through 
Russia he concerted in Germany, Austria, and Sweden, re- 
ceiving everywhere high recognition from the public and 
foremost critics of Europe. He was received in the most ex- 
clusive social circles of Europe, as is evidenced by letters from 
various diplomatic representatives of the United States resi- 
dent abroad, as well as from the great court preacher, Dr. 
Emil Frommel, chaplain to Emperor William. 

Few pianists, indeed, have received from European persons 
of high rank the distinguished marks of favor which have 
been accorded to our charming pianist and gifted friend, 
Georg Kriiger. 

The cabinet officer who superintends the arts and sciences 
in the German empire, Von Bosse, made him a frequent 
guest, as did also the Commissioner of Railways, Thillen. 
Often, too, did Mr. Kriiger receive invitations to the castle of 
Prince von Stolberg, whose wife was the sister of Reuss, the 
ambassador from the German to the Austrian empire. Dur- 
ing Mr. Kriiger’s residence in Vienna as a student under 
Leschetitzky, he visited at the house of Ambassador Reuss. 
When Paderewski was in Cincinnati last spring, seeing Mr. 
Kriiger in the corridor of Pike's Opera House, he sprang at 
him, eagerly exclaiming with joy, ‘‘Why, my dear Mr. Kri- 
ger, how delightful it is to see an old friend again! So you 
have come all the way from Vienna to Cincinnati, have you?” 
The fascinating social accomplishments, the brilliant literary 
attainments, the superb piano-playing, and the engaging 
geniality of Mr. Kruger have begun to make a telling effect 
in the highest and most exclusive circles of Cincinnati society, 
and he ts already winning hosts of friends among our very 
best people. Mr. Kriiger does not now need to substantiate 
or reinforce his reputation asa pianist by reference to his numer- 
ous European triumphs, for in addition to his many magnifi- 
cent programs of solo piano music, which he has poured out 
with royal liberality to his pupils and their friends, he had the 
distinguished honor of playing the piano in a concert with 
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the matchless Kneisel Quartet, whose work is so exquisitely 
perfect and inspired that it seems like a breath from a diviner 
world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Kriiger’s piano per- 
fectly harmonized with the marvelous, throbbing, thrilling 
strings of the inimitable Kneisel Quartet. Mr. Kriiger's style 
of performing upon the piano is a happy blending of virtuoso 
brilliancy ‘with musical warmth. He is a true soloist. It is 
safe to say that Mr. Kriiger is one of the most promising 
young pianists in the United States. The distinguished mu- 
sical critic, J. S. Van Cleve, once declared in public to his 
audience at the Conservatory, when Mr. Kruger had deliv- 
ered Beethoven's Sonata in C, Op. 53, as an illustration of his 
lecture, that Mr. Kriiger’s performance was fully equal to 
that given in Cincinnati by D’Albert. 

We add a few European testimonials, from a vast number, 
denoting the high esteem in which he is held by the most 
critical judges. 

A selection from a letter written at Berlin, under date of 
August 22, 1894, will give an idea of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Kriiger was held by his teacher, Professor Genss: 

Mr. Kriiger must be named as a musical talent of the first rank, and he al- 
ways with the greatest diligence and conscientiousness has striven to develop 
his natural capacities, and thereby has made of himself an eminent pianist, who 
has in his own concerts in Berlin and other cities attained brilliant success 
With all the elements of a superbly matured technique, such as beautiful 
touch, pearly and sure velocity, etc., he unites a sound musical feeling. Also 
as a teacher | can say the best things of him, as | had occasion to learn where 
Mr. Kruger most successfully substituted for Professor Karl Klindworth during 
a protracted illness of that master.—Prof. Hermann Genss, Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy in Bologna and Director of the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory in Berlin. 

Professor N. Bottcher, who has a celebrated conservatory 
of his own in Berlin, writes of Mr. Kriiger: 

Mr. Kriiger, during the school year of 1890-91, was engaged as teacher of 
piano at my institution. As an artist he is thoroughly educated, and talented 
as a teacher, which latter quality was manifested by the thorough manner in 
which he developed, both technically and pope & the talent of the pupils 
entrusted to him. His earnest ambition and his high sense of duty will insure 
him most admirable success as a teacher.—‘Director N. Béticher, Berlin, Au- 
gust 10, 1894. 

The music director, Professor Theodore Krause, says in the 
Reichsbote, Berlin, December 6, 1892: 

Mr. Kriiger has enjoyed instruction from Professor Heinrich Barth. The 
musical virtues of his master, especially his artistic conscientiousness and faith- 
fulness, even in the minutest details, have become inwrought into the nature 
of this young artist. He was especially successful in Liszt’s arrangement of 
the great A minor Organ Fugue of J. S. Bach, in which he realized wonderfully 
well that approximation to organ effect which Liszt’s genius as an arranger 
has put into the wonderful bass notes. Also in Beethoven’s great C major So- 
nata, Op. 53, the young artist not only conquered the technical difficulties, but 
had so fully imbibed the rich thoughts in the composition that he was able to 
pour them out again mature and spontaneous. 

An authoress celebrated throughout Germany, Mme. Boy- 
Ed, says in the Eisenbahn-Zeitung, October 25, 1892: 

‘Mr. Kriiger is a gifted musician, who cherishes a high ideal of artistic en- 
deavor, whom technic serves as a means to an end, and who, with soulfulness 
and intelligence, buries himself in his task. The principal features of his play- 
ing are a soft and pleasant touch, a smooth, glittering technic, and a subtle and 
thoroughly intelligent use of the pedal, whereby both harmony and melody 
stand out tunefully, yet with admirable clearness. The passionate and gloomy 
Nachtstiick, by Schumann, as well as the B-flat minor Nocturne of Chopin, in 
which is every emotion from sorrow to ecstasy, was excellently delivered by 
the young pianist. 


CITY NOTES. 
The Mt. Auburn Institute has secured the services of Mr. 
E. W. Glover as teacher of the piano. 


Thomas Wendell Phillips, formerly of the College of Mu- 
sic, is now located at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Miss Stella Lipman, a talented graduate of the College of 
Music, where she studied the piano with Signor Albino Gor- 
no, goes to Berlin for further study. 


The Apollo Club will give Dudley Buck’s ‘‘Golden Le- 
gend ” at its first concert, at which it will have the assistance 
of forty men of the Symphony Orchestra. 
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C. C. Washburne, formerly of the Mt. Auburn Baptist 
Church Quartet. has been engaged to teach the voice in the 
Guckenberger Conservatory of Music, Birmingham, Ala. 


Lovers of good piano-playing should not forget that Georg 
Kriiger’s Recital dates have been changed, December 21 
being the only concert available after the issue of this paper. 

The Orpheus Club gives its first concert Thursday even- 
ing, December 3. The soloists are to be Leopold Godow- 
ski, pianist, Heinrich Meyn, baritone, and Miss Mina Bet- 
scher, soprano 

The attendance at the Kriiger Recitals has become so large 
that the remaining concerts will be given at the Scottish Rite 
Hall instead of at the Conservatory. Mr. Bohlmann will as- 
sist at the concert of December 21. 


Wilhelm E. Spaethe, of Gera, Germany, representing his 
father’s manufactory of small instruments at that place, paid 
us a brief visit one day last month. He is making an ex- 
tended trip through the United States. 


The program for the first afternoon and evening concerts, 
November 20 and 21, was: Vorspiel, ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner; Symphony No. 4, Tschaikowsky; Violin Con- 
certo. Beethoven, Carl Halir; Overture, ‘‘Phedre,’’ Massenet. 

Mrs. Phipps, of the Symphony Orchestra Committee, is 
desirous of having a series of lectures inaugurated descrip- 
tive of the works to be performed at the concerts. It is 
hoped that Mr. J. A. Broekhoven will undertake the work. 


Mr. E. W. Glover has been appointed chorusmaster of 
the May Musical Festival organization. The first rehearsal 
of the season was held Monday evening, November 16, and 
the outlook for a good chorus and good work is very prom- 
ising. 

It is especially desired that as many musicians and teachers 
as possible attend the Annual Meeting of Ohio Music-Teach- 
ers Association at Delaware, December 28, 29, 30, 31. The 
continuance of the organization depends very largely upon 
the support given this particular meeting. 


Mr. A. J]. Gantvoort will give an address before the mem- 
bers of the Women's Club, December 11, 0n ‘‘ Music in Pub- 
lic Schools; what it is and what it should be.’’ He will speak 
at Hamilton December 12, before the Ohio Southwestern 
Teachers’ Association, on ‘*‘ Music in Literature.”’ 


A unique concert of a minstrel character will be given at 
the Central Turner Hall, December 3, by members of the 
Liederkranz Society and active turners of this city. The con- 
cert is for the purpose of raising funds to send some of our 
best ‘‘turners” to St. Louis at the next tournament, when it 
is hoped the Cincinnati athletes will win the principal prizes. 

We have received Berlin papers in which are notices of 
the great success achieved by our young friend Leonora 
Jackson, the violinist, whose recent concert at the Singaca- 
demie was conducted by her instructor, Herr Joachim, who, 
with the audience, joined heartily in the applause given the 
young artist. She is to study with Joachim another year 
before concertizing. 


The first Symphony Concert of the season took place No- 
vember 21, just after this column was closed for the month. 
The soloist was Carl Halir, violinist, said to be the successor 
of Joachim. It is our opinion that the managers of artists 
who visit our shores make a great mistake in inviting com- 
parison between artists new and old, by the method of ad- 
vertising which prevails. Halir, for instance, is artist enough 
to go on his own merits, and as yet Joachim has no suc- 
cessor. 

A recent visit to a session of the People’s Singing Class of 
the College of Music but strengthens our conviction of the 
eminent fitness of the instructor, Mr. A. J]. Gantvoort, for that 
important position. It is a field of work in which we are 
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perfectly at home ourselves, and we feel competent to judge 
in the matter. We were more than pleased at the results 
obtained by Mr. Gantvoort in the short time he has had the 
class, and we believe that in his hands this People’s Course 
will become one of the principal features of the College work. 
It is certainly one of the most important. 


The Women’s Choral Society of Avondale, Mrs. Jenny 
Busk Dodge, conductor, gave a matinee November 30, at 3 
p. m., at Knights of Pythias Hall. Among its numbers per- 
formed were the chorus, ‘‘ Rest thee on this mossy pillow,” 
by Smart; a song ‘‘Gliick,”” by Sucher, sung by Mrs. H. A. 
Greve; Piano Capriccio by Mendelssohn, Mrs. Jacob Bloom; 
‘**Spinning Chorus” from the ‘‘Flying Dutchman.” At the 
evening concert to be given in the near future the society 
will perform a new composition ‘‘Eventide,”’ by Dr. N. J. 
Elsenheimer, with accompaniments for two pianos. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


The Apollo Club will give Handel's ‘‘ The Messiah” at the 
Auditorium, December 21 and 23. 


Miss Ada M. Williams, organist at the First Methodist 
Church, of Evanston, gave a successful organ recital at Stein- 
way Hall, November 6. 


Mrs. Maude Winklebleck-Gaudreaux was successful in a 
concert at Steinway Hall, November 17, being ably assisted 
by Chas. W. Clark, baritone, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist. 


The Chicago Marine Band, under the leadership of T. P. 
Brooke, has returned to Chicago, after a successful tour in the 
East, and is giving a series of Sunday afternoon concerts in 
the Columbia Theater. 


The faculty of the Chicago Conservatory gave a concert in 
the Auditorium Recital Hall, November 18. Among others 
taking part in the program was Miss Celeste Nellis, the gifted 
young pianist and teacher. 


The Mendelssohn Club announces the following soloists 
for the season: Mr. Geo. W. Fergusson, baritone; Mr. Max 
Bendix, violinist; Mlle. Verlet, soprano; Mr. Leo Stern,’cello; 
Mrs. S. C. Ford, soprano; and Mr. David Bispham, baritone, 
of London. 


‘*Dorcas,’’a comic opera by the Paultons, has been the 
attraction at McVicker’s Theater for the past two weeks. 
Among others in the caste are Chas. O. Basset, tenor, Wm. 
Broderick, bass, and Miss Marie Millard, soprano, daughter 
of Harrison Millard, the well-known song-writer. 


The second concert in the Chicago chamber-music series 
was given in Handel Hall, November 17, the program con- 
sisting of Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 96, in F major; Foot’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 23. The Speiring String Quartet was assisted on 
this occasion by Miss Sue Harrington, contralto, Mrs. Edw. 
Lapham, pianist, and Mrs. Hess-Burr, accompanist. 


Mr. William Richards, bass, gave a song recital Wednes- 
day evening, November 11, at the home of Mr. Wilber M. 
Derthick, assisted by Miss Celeste Nellis, accompanist. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
and Mr. W. S. B. Mathews. Mr. Derthick is president of the 
Federation of Musical Literary Clubs throughout the United 
States. 

Miss May Plumb, contralto, a talented pupil of Frederic 
W. Root, gave a song recital in Kimball Hall before a large 
audience. Miss Plumb gave songs by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Bruch, Brahms, D'Hardelot, Foote, MacDowell, Rinfort, Chad- 
wick, and the aria, ‘‘O mio, Fernando” (‘‘ La Favorita’’), 
Donizetti. Miss Plumb is the possessor of a pure contralto 


of wide range, and her singing gave evidence of fine train- 
ing. Mr. Allen Spencer, pianist, and J. N. Crampton, bass, 
assisted Miss Plumb. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Emil Liebling is in great demand for concert playing, and 
is kept busy filling engagements in Illinois and neighboring 
states. 


Herr Lohse, husband of Frau Klafsky, is taking legal ac- 
tion against a German paper which suggested that she com- 
mitted suicide. 


Johannes Brahms, the composer, is said to be dying in 
Vienna. Brahms was born in Hamburg in 1833. He has 
written four symphonies, and his first is ranked next to those 
of Beethoven. 


Our publishers have issued a neat little circular of Wilson 
G. Smith’s compositions and arrangements. which may be 
had upon application. The circular gives a portrait of Mr. 
Smith, and a brief sketch of his characteristics. 


Edward M. Read, of St. Louis, a gentleman well known 
in the music trades, is a very successful writer of easy teach- 
ing pieces. His ‘‘Children’s Tea-Party,” ‘‘ Merry May Day,” 
and other sets of similar grade are having a phenomenal sale. 


Gustav Bach, the violinist and composer, has been in- 
duced to leave Milwaukee for the present, and connect him- 
self with the Damrosch Orchestra. Prof. Bach's Gavotte for 
Strings is a great favorite with the Orchestra and appears 
frequently upon its programs. 


Prof. Herman Eckhardt, one of the most prominent teach- 
ers of music of the old school, and well known throughout 
the state, died last month at his home in Columbus. He 
was an intimate friend and associate of Paganini, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, Joachim, and Hiller. 


Mr. C. A. Havens’ ‘‘Harp of Gold” has met with the hearty 
approval of choir-leaders and singers. At Huntington, Ind., 
it is to be given with harp accompaniment. Mr. F. S. Bach, 
in writing to Mr. Havens commending ‘‘Harps of Gold,” 
says: ‘‘l am glad you are still writing. There is great need 
for such gems as you can conceive.” 


O. K. Houck & Co. of Memphis, Tenn., offer a prize of 
$100 cash for the best original composition for the piano, the 
winning piece to be published as the Tennessee Centennial 
Prize March, for the Exposition to be held at Memphis next 
year. Manuscripts to be received up to January 1; the award 
to be announced January 15, 1897. 


The death of David Blakely, Mr. Sousa’s business manager, 
is a sad blow to the organization he formed and so admira- 
bly managed, Mr. Blakely’s death was the result of an acci- 
dent he met with some two months previous, while riding 
a bicycle in Vermont. He lost control of his wheel and ran 
into a carriage, sustaining a fracture of the shoulder-blade and 
other injuries which were not at first considered serious. 


The firm of C. G. Réder, the music-printers of Leipsic, 
celebrated their fiftieth jubilee recently. There was a pro- 
cession of employes seven hundred strong. The founder 
began with an apprentice (Julius Rietzchel, who is still with 
the firm) in one room, which served as workshop, kitchen, 
dwellingroom, and nursery. Now some eight hundred per- 
sons find constant employment with the firm. 


The International School-Teachers’ Home Association is 
the name of an organization which has for its object the 
building of a Home for Public-School and Music-Teachers, 
where cheap and comfortable living may be provided for all 
who may desire to avail themselves of its privileges. The 
permanent home is to be located at Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Smaller homes are already provided at the various summer 
resorts, such as Chautauqua, N. Y., Monteagle, Tenn., Lake 
Minnetonka, etc. 
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PIANOFORTE STUDIES BY WILSON G. SMITH. 
FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS. 


HE ‘‘Pianoforte Studies,” by Wilson G. Smith, which 
have lately been published by The John Church Compa- 
ny, of Cincinnati, are of the greatest value to pianoforte stu- 
dents. Every teacher who wishes to keep up with the times 
should examine these studies. Take the ‘‘Five-Minute 
Studies "’ and the ‘‘ Chromatic Studies.” These will be found 
of great value in developing the strength of the third, fourth, 
and fifth fingers. In these studies Mr. Smith has placed tech- 
nical difficulties in a nut-shell, as it were, and the amount of 
technic gained by the pupil in a short time by the systematic 
practice of these studies is surprising. I have used these 
studies in my teaching with the best results, and can heartily 
recommend them to teachers. I also wish to say a few 
words in regard to the ‘‘ Thematic Octave Studies,’’ which 
| consider are the best studies in that line I have ever used. 
This work consists of a theme of sixteen measures, on which 
Mr. Smith has written twenty-five variations in octaves, 
each of which has its own special value in developing differ- 
ent muscles of the wrist and arm. Let the student practice 
these in the right way, and he is sure to become an expert 
in octave-playing. These studies are fast becoming favorites 
among teachers, who are now using them with splendid 
success. They are practical, progressive, and interesting. 


‘BRIAN BORU.” 


Fe new romantic Irish opera by Julian Edwards and Stan- 
islaus Stange, whose initial performance at Baltimore we 
announced last month, has met with phenomenal success in 
New York City, where it ‘‘opened” October 19. All of the 
city papers speak highly of the new opera. We give 
abridged notices from three of them. 


The Journal, October 20: Everything comes to him who waits—even a 
genuine comic opera. ‘Brian Boru” has arrived at the Broadway Theater, 
splashing its way through a fetid stream of vulgarity, horseplay, vapid stories, 
trashy, trite, and trivial music, and a hundred other irritations, all waged upon 
us under the name of comic opera. ‘‘ Brian Boru’ has come to hand just as we 
were beginning to get disgusted with the whole thing. The critics can rest 
upon their oars, and revel in that most delectable pastime known as gush, for 
the new opera is a rich and wholesome pleasure, with just enough faults to 
redeem it from the insipidity of absolute perfection. 

Mr. Edwards has given us some entrancing songs, some swinging and ad- 
mirable choruses, and music that is descriptive, highly colored, and pictu- 
resque. He has known how to assimilate the plaintive, dirge-like ditties of 
old Erin with his own up-to-date notion, and he has done the task in a thor- 
oughly musicianly manner. Sir Arthur Sullivan in his palmy days—days, 
alas! that are no more—could have done nothing move praiseworthy with Mr. 
Stange’s libretto than Julian Edwards has done. 


Evening Sun, October 20; ‘‘ Brian Boru” made a hit last night—and it 
wasn’t with his shillelah, either. Stanislaus Stange and Julian Edwards were 
responsible for its success, and they were ably assisted by a good many mem- 
bers of Mr. Whitney’s opera company at the Broadway. In their new roman- 
tic opera the authors have justified all the ambitions which they may have 
entertained in regard to it. It is a legitimate piece of work; there are scarcely 
any gags in it, and whatever slight horseplay there may be in it easily comes 
under the head of Irish humor. S i - © * ° ° bd 

It is so long since American authors have turned out a real romantic opera 
of this sort that the fates look more than propitious for ‘‘ Brian Boru,” It will 
certainly have a run. 


The Musical Courier, October 28: * * * * ‘Brian Boru” iS 
thoroughly enjoyable; the employment of the Irish melodies skillful, logical, 
and ingenious. And what a mine unworked it is! What nobler melody 
was sung than ‘‘ The valley lay smiling before me,” or what more pathetic 
tune than ‘‘ The harp that once’? They both fairly exhale the misty mel- 
ancholy of Erin; they are charged with tears, with the sorrow of an unhappy, 
bruised nation singing of its glorious past! These and others has the compo- 
ser used in his score, and not too obtrusively. In one instance he has used 
with admirable taste the melody of ‘‘ Tara’s Hall.” 

He writes fluently for voice. His choruses are ringing, and in the right pa- 
triotic key, and the entire score, with its fairy music, suggesting Mendelssohn’s 
perspective delicacies, and with its broadly humorous songs, is to be warmly 
commended. 

Mr. Stanislaus Stange’s libretto is the best he has so far vouchsafed us. His 
tale here is cleanly told, the weight of sympathy being cast in the scales for 
Ireland, and quite naturally. 

Not to have seen ‘‘ Brian Boru” is confession of indifference. It is a cap- 
ital, an entertaining production, and once more | press the good right hand of 
the composer—also the conductor—Mr, Julian Edwards, . 
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THE ERA OF SOUSA. 


T= above caption is given by one of our contemporaries 
to a lengthy article on the present popularity of the com- 
positions of‘John Philip Sousa, the March King. We give 
a few extracts: 

For a long time now a fairly overwhelming fad has raged, 
which thus far shows no sign of abatement, It is the Sousa 
fad, the love of marches and quicksteps and two-steps, which 
began its era with the Washington Post March about four 
years ago, and which, despite the ferocity of its attack and 
reign, which correspond exactly to the usual fads of short 
life, seems yet to have a long and strong lease of life to run. 
As there is no question that Mr. Sousa has written the best 
and most inspiriting music of this particular character within 
this period, there is every reason to expect that so long as 
he lives and continues to bring forth musical material of equal 
attraction the Sousa fad will continue to rage with equal 
ardor, and the brevity of the life of ‘‘fads”’ receive, in his par- 
ticular case, a flat contradiction. 

* * * 


Everywhere you go you hear Sousa. The minority of the 
populous who are not members of the cult can not escape— 
go where they will—the tickling strains which have enchained 
the majority. Every summer resort reverberates Sousa. You 
hear him on the seaside pier, in the summer hotel dining 
room, likewise and most often in its ballroom; he blows 
merrily on the rural bandstands set up at quiet stopping 
places in the mountains; his strains are every day, yet are 
they favored by the elite, and the programs of fashionable 
casino receptions and dances of golf, tennis, and archery 
meetings—where the very most expensive and exclusive do 
congregate—are thickly punctuated with Sousa. 

His loud, bold, swinging rhythms ring out even, at the 
quiet springs and hydropathic cures, where sick folk with 
rheumatic backs and still more rheumatic feet are set trying 
to work those poor aching feet in some sort of response to 
the tifillating incitement of his measures. The few young 
people who are about caring for their helpless elders, listen 
complacently to the potpourris from operas, the systematic 
overture and cornet or clarinet solos of the ordinary middle- 
class band, but when the swing of Sousa sets in nine times 
out of ten they are sure to bound to their feet. 

* * * 

Even musicians of remotely high genre have a good word 
for Sousa, because he has done such spirited, straightforward 
work of its kind, and because he has stuck there without 
asking to go beyond. He knew how to write a march that 
made men march and men and women dance, and, unlike 
many others who have spoiled some sturdy medium talent 
by false ambition, he has never wasted good time or under- 
mined his widely acknowledged special talent by essaying 
to write in any complex or extended forms. 

His opera ‘‘E] Capitan” was a string of the marches and 
melodious rhythms which have made him famous. In this 
he wisely clinched his popularity. The people went to hear 
Sousa, and they got Sousa at greater length than usual, and 
also in full dress, but Sousa still. 

The influence of Sousa, while, of course, not classical—it 
did not set forth to be—is yet wholesome and genial. He 
set out to write for cadets, and society soon made his apt and 
tripping measures their own for the summer, al fresco, and 
the ballroom. His march music, cleanly written and spirited- 
ly conceived, filled admirably, and continues to fill the place 
he had designed for it. Mr. Sousa has kept this character 
of music on an intelligent and melodious plane, and has 
witnessed no rival thereon since his debut. He has done an 
immensity for the popular and necessary march form, and in 
having managed, by his deserved popularity, to exclude from 
performance a mountain of banal stuff he certainly deserves 
the forgiveness of many who meet him probably seven places 
out of ten where they are not prepared to greet him with a 
welcome. 
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THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 


8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


PRACTICAL HARMONY, 
By CARYL FLORIO. 


The most comprehensive work on Elementary Har- 
mony yet published. Price $2.00. 


KEY TO PRACTICAL HARMONY. 


For use of teachers, or, of students without a teach- 
er. Price $2.00. 

To introduce this work, the Harmony and Key 
will be mailed on receipt of $2.75 for the present. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE JOODEL MUSIC COURSE. 


A natural system of instruction, 
specially prepared for the 


Study of Music in Public Schools, 


By John A. Broekhoven... 
and A. J. Gantvoort. 











Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in 
Keeping with the needs of CHILD-TRAINING through- 
out the different Periods of Child Life. 

Comprising a series of Readers, with a supplemen- 
tary Manual, for the Primary, Intermediate, Gram 
mar, and High School Grades. 

Carefully Graded and adapted for the twofold pur- 
pose of fostering a love for good music, and the 
ability to read words and music at sight. 

Mailing Prices: Primer, 30 cts.; First Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Second Reader, 35 cts.; Third Read- 
er, 35 cts.; Fonrth Reader, 45 cts.; Fifth Read- 
er, 45 cts.; Sixth Reader, 45 cts. 

Send for ‘*‘ Reviews and Opinions.” a oe oy con 
taining letters and criticisms from Public School 
Superintendents, Music-teachers, and others. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A METHOD 
OF SINGING, 


By HANS SEITZ, 


Professor of the Voice in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati. 





This is a new and common-sense method of learn- 
ing tosing. The directions are very clear, and there 
are numerous fine illustrations of the vocal appa- 
ratus. The subject of breathing receives special 
attention. This book proceeds upon the theory that 
the singing voice is developed from the speaking 
voice, singing being nothing more nor less than pro- 
longed (drawn-out) speech. The musical exercises 
are numerous and very complete. Mr. Seitz gives 
much attention to expression in song. Two songsare 
given at the end of the book, one by Schubert and one 
by Schumann, especially marked for this purpose 
Each is preceded by a full page of directions and 
analyses for the purpose of aiding to an intelligent 
and effective performance. Price $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN;CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Possesses every point 
piano, 


no equal. 
>>» 


CINCINNATI. 


of merit that can be 
found in any first-class 


and in many points it has 





It is especially admired for its 
Remarkable Beauty and Durability. 
PRE-EMINENT IN ARTISTIC TONE QUALITY. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 








~NEW 


CHRISTMAS 
music 


SERVICE. pared by B. A. Stone, with new carols 


and songs by various favorite composers. The service 
for the coming Christmas: differs somewhat from 
former services, in that, while the songs in each are 
by one composer, those of ‘‘ Thy Light is Come”’ are 
by various ones, such as Stone, t, Danks, and 
Murray, thus giving a more pleasing variety of music. 

Price, 5 Cents per Copy. 
CANTAT THE DUTCH DOLL and THE 

* TALKING TREE; a,Christmas 
Merriment, by H. Butterworth andgJ. R. Murray. 
Price, 30 Cents per Copy. : This cantata is 
on an entirely new plan, although it has been fre- 
quently given from manuscript in Boston and else- 
where. The Dutch Doll was a great favorite of the 
great preacher, Phillips Brooks, who insisted upon 
its appearance each holiday season. The cantata is 
divided into three parts, the first part consisting of 
carols, choruses, with echo and humming accom 
paniments, and other novel musical effects, and reci 
tations. This part is complete in itself and may, if 
desired, be given on the Sunday preceding Christmas 
Day, but is intended to accompany Parts 2 and 3 on 
the night of the merriment. fe are sure that the 
cautata will please young and old. It can be very 
easily prepared. 


OCTAVO ANTHEMS. 


Arise! Shine! J. R. Murray....... 
The Harps of Gold. C. A. Havens . 


FOR... 


1896. 





oF 


Price 12c 
. Price 12c 


Im a Manger, C. A. Havens....... Price 30c 
The Prince of Peace. Quartet or Chorus. G. 
i SG «0.0 we be ee oe Price lic 


Break forth into joy. H. P. Danks. . Price lic 
Glory to our Savior King. G.F. Root. Pr. 10c 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Bending o’er a cradle low. Eduardo Marzo. 
Soprano or Tenor; Mezzo Soprano or Baritone; 
Alto or Bass. Price 75c 

Now let all Christian men rejoice. A. J. 
Boex. Soprano or Tenor; Alto or Bass. Price 75c 


Christmas Cheer. Song and Chorus. J. R. Mur 


ray . oe e- ja 6 0 + eo hb ee "rice 30c 
Jesu Redemptor (What star is this’). E. J. 
Sees Lwbswis WA 6 0 ee oe we -rice 50¢e 
Christmas Bells. Alto or Bass. W. L. Blumen- 
CRG 6s 5h wk oh oS ate Hew eee a Price 50c 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 





CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 











“G10 6 1” 


This seemingly strange and cabalistic for- 
mula simply announces the latest publica- 
tion in the Gospel Hymus series of books. 
commonly called the ‘‘ Moody and Sanke 
Books,” of an Excelsior (small type) edi- 
tion, containing the hymns and tunes of 
all the books of this famous series of sacred 
songs from No. 1 to No. 6inelusive. .. .*. 
We continue to publish al! the other edi- 
tions as formerly. =e SE ee 
Price of the ‘‘ Excelsior 1 to 6,"’ 85 cts. b 
mail —$75 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, BIGLOW AND MAIN, 
Cincinnati. New York. Chicago.| New York. 


The PALMMER-GURTIS SERIES 


OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Comprises the Following Works: 


1. Miss E. C. Curtis's ‘‘ Children's Voices, How 
Harmed and How Hel ." Price 50 cents. 
Ready. A manual «explaining and illustrating a 
method for training children’s voices in classes. 

2. Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis’s book. 
Price 50 cents. 

3. Dr. H, R. Palmer's ‘‘ Manual for Teachers of 
Sight-singing in Schools,’ containing full de- 
scriptions and explanations of everything con- 
nected with the science of sight-reading, with de- 
tailed expositions of the best manner of presenting 

and teaching each point. Price $1.00. 

Reader. Price 50 cents. 
Read 

















4. 

5. Second er. Price 50 cents. 

6. Pirst Interm te er. Price 75 cents. 
7. d Intermediate Reader. Price 75 cents. 
r Advanced Reader. Price 75 cents. 


Set of Vocal Modulators to accompany this 
series of text-books, as follows: 

Palmer's Scale Model, for primary classes, kinder- 
gartens, etc. Printed from bold type. and large 
enough to be read by a class of 200. Price 75 cents. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No. 1, consisting of a 
central column, news the principal key, and a 
column on either side illustrating the related keys. 
Price $1.25. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.2. This has seven 
columns, showing seven keys, illustrating all dia- 
tonic and intermediate tones, with letters, sharps 
and flats. ete. Price $2.50. 

Palmer's Vocal Modulator, No.3. This Modula- 
tor is of mammoth dimensions, and has fifteen 
columns. Printed in three colors—fiats in green, 
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